School Days 


Tree CHEERS FOR 
SCHOOL! Aren’t you glad 


that it will start soon? 

What fun to join your schoolmates 
again, and to take up new work to- 
gether! Then think of having some- 
thing gay and delightful to look for- 
ward to each month!—Halloween in 
October, Thanksgiving in November, 
Christmas in December, and so on. 


Your playmate, Wee Wisdom, is ready 
to help you make each month a very 
happy one. Just hear what the Oc- 
tober issue has in store for you! 


“A Charm for Friendship” 


A story in which a little girl uses 
an old, old Halloween charm and gains 
a friend. Apples in a tub of water, 
chestnuts roasting before the open 
fire, jack-o’-lanterns, a haystack, and 
moonlight—all these play a part in 
this fascinating story. 


“Let’s Go A-Nutting” 


A plan for giving a delightful autumn 
party; or if you have a birthday in 
the fall, you will find this a jolly way 
in which to entertain your friends. 


“Halloween Fortunes” 


Whatever the occasion, the Spartans 
always manage to have plenty of fun. 
This story tells how they celebrated 
Halloween, and how Kegs mysteriously 
disappeared in the midst of the fun. 
A real Halloween story. 


Other Features 


Another installment of “Anne’s Talis- 
man” appears in the October number, 
also further interesting facts for the 
stamp collectors. 


We have not space enough to tell you more about the October issue, but 
perhaps what we have mentioned will make you want to watch for it. 
The October number of Wee Wisdom will be a good one with which to 


begin a subscription for some friend. 


If you wish to introduce Wee 


Wisdom to your friend, just fill in the blank, and mail it to us together 
with $1.50. 


Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


I wish to order a 


MY FRIEND ........... 
year’s subscription 

to Wee Wisdom, be- ADDRESS 

ginning with the CITY 

October number, for 

the friend whose MY NAME 

name is given here. 

I am inelosing $1.50 ADDRESS ............... 

to pay for my order. 
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PILLOWS 


MORNING 


My mind is quick 

And keen and clear. 
True thoughts will drive 
Away all fear. 


( My tongue will speak 
Good words and pure. 
Of pleasant hours 
I may be sure. 


( \ 
| ¢~ My heart is filled 
( With love for all. | 
I praise this day 
As shadows fall. 
Ink. Q 
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WEE WISDOM 


A magazine that teaches children to live happily. | 
JANE PALMER, Editor 
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A Word from the Editor 


Truly, “October’s Gypsy Fires” are burning in every wood- 
land and field, and along every roadside. To help you to appreci- 
ate the beauty of October, Fayette Mills has written us the de- 
lightful poem under this title for the first pages of Wee Wisdom. 

When we gathered up the material for this issue of our mag- 
azine we wished that there were some way to add sideboards 
to Wee Wisdom as the farmers add them to their wagons, to 
carry the load of Halloween stories and poems, songs and games 
we have for you this month. Among other enjoyable things 
we have tucked in a story with a Scotch folktale flavor, written 
by Janet Craig. This story is called, “A Charm for Friend- 
ship,” and we are sure that all of you will want to try this 
charm. 

Recently a friend asked what the name Wee Wisdom means. 
We asked him what he thought it meant, and he said, “wisdom 
for wee folks.” As some of you have perhaps wondered what 
it means, we will tell you just what we told him: Wee Wisdom 
means wee bits of wisdom for boys and girls. See how many 
bits of hidden wisdom you can find in this issue. 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. One dollar and a half a year, fifteen cents a copy. Entered as second-class 
matter August 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Missouri, under the act of March 
3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 


October 3, 1917, authorized October 27, 1922. Reprint rights are reserved on all manu- 
scripts accepted unless otherwise arranged for. 

Unity School publishes the following named periodicals, also: Unity, Weekly Unity, 
Christian Business, Unity Daily Word, and Youth. These Unity periodicals may now be 
obtained direct from Unity School, local Unity centers, and (excepting Weekly Unity) from 
leading news stands and book stores. Single copies, 15 cents; $1.50 a year. 
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Ocropers Gyesy Fires 
’ By Fayette Mills 


October, like a gypsy 
In a crimson, spangled dress, 

Danced through our grove of maples 
With a burning torch, I guess. 

For this morning when I found them, 
Every tree was flaming red, 

And sifting ruddy embers 


Woe 


GEE 


On the purple aster bed. 
The elderberry hedges Se 
Spread their fans of misty blue, AL 
E4 | Like the white-hot flames of bonfires 
When the wind is blowing through. | 
The golden poplars crackled, 
| = Like a merry, dancing blaze, ma 
Mahi, | And the meadowlands were hidden 
«ih By a drifting, smoky haze. 
| Then I suddenly remembered 
—. That I heard all through the night ee 
A rustling like soft laughter 
While the harvest moon shone bright; | 
| And I knew that Jack Frost's helpers, 
=. Whom he calls when he desires, eo ko 
«Gathered last night in the meadow 
To light October's gypsy fires. 
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—— GOING out to the barn to 
get some pumpkins,” said 
big brother Andy. ‘‘Tomorrow is 
Halloween, and I want a lot of jack- 
o’-lanterns. 

‘‘Do you remember last Hallow- 
een in the city, Enid?’’ he asked 
his sister. ‘‘Jack-o’-lanterns and 
apples and chestnuts were in all the 
store windows. We bobbed for ap- 
ples in a tub in the kitchen. Do you 
remember ?’’ 

‘‘Then there are the Halloween 
charms,’’ added Mother. 

‘“What’s it all for?’’ asked Enid. 

‘“‘The apples and chestnuts and 
jack-o’-lanterns are just for a 
frolic. The charms are to find out 
who loves you,’’ said Mother. 

Andy departed, whistling, in 
search of the pumpkins. 

‘‘Would the charms really show 
who loves me?” asked Enid. 

‘‘They are just for fun, my dear, 
but the old legends say that they will 
bring your true love to you.”’ 

**T know what I’d like a charm 
for—to bring me a friend,’’ said 
Enid. 

‘¢You know the charm for friend- 
ship, dear, and it’s sure to work if 
only you give it time.”’ 

‘*Ves, Iknow. I must bea friend 
if I would have friends; but, 
Mother, I have tried. Such a nice 
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Charm for Friendship 


By JANET CRAIG 


boy lives in the gray house, and he’s 
just asoldasIam. We could have 
great fun if we were friends. I 
smiled at him yesterday, but he just 
got down off the gatepost and ran 
away.”’ 

‘“He seems to be a shy boy,”’ her 
mother replied. ‘‘ Just give him time, 
honey. If he is to be a friend he 
will come to you, and if not some 
one else will come.’’ 

The Keiths had lived in the coun- 
try only since spring. Before that 
time Enid had gone to a city 
school where she had had dozens of 
friends. Since coming to the coun- 
try she had not 
made even one. The 
people in the 
gray house 
were the near- 
est neighbors, 
and the boy had 
run away each 
time he had 
seen Enid. 

Things were 
not so bad for 
Andy. He had 
a pony, on 
which he rode 
the three miles 
to the town high 
school each 
day ; and he had 
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many friends, big boy friends, too 
old to notice twelve-year-old Enid. 
Enid did her lessons at home with 
Mother. She was not to attend 
town school until she was ready for 
high school. So, by the time sunny 
October was nearly over, she was 
feeling quite lonely. 

‘“‘T’d like to know about the 
charms,”’ she said. 

‘‘There’s some one that can tell 
you,’’ said Mother smiling, and nod- 
ding toward the stairway. 

Grandmother was coming down 
the stairs. She had come from 
Scotland to make a year-long visit, 
and all the Keiths were rejoicing in 
their good fortune, for she was a 
wonderful grandmother. Her hair 
was white and softly curled, her 
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“ETHEL RECLINE: 


“He got down and 
ran away.” 
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cheeks were pink, and her eyes as 
blue as one of Scotland’s own moun- 
tain lakes. Enid thought that 
Grandmother was probably more 
beautiful than a fairy queen. Then 
the stories and songs that she knew! 
There was simply no end to them. 
Besides all this, she could dance the 
Highland fling as if she were six- 
teen instead of sixty. She was in- 
deed an accomplished grandmother. 

‘*What is it, lassie?’’ she asked 
as Enid came flying to meet her. 

‘‘Granny, I want to know every- 
thing about charms.”’ 

be sure! Halloween is al- 
most here. Now what charm do 
you want to try?’’ 

‘‘The one to get a friend.”’ 

‘‘Now let me see, which one is 
that? It would have 
to be a charm that 
works the year 
around. There would 
be no good in getting a friend un- 
less you could keep him.”’ 

keep him,’’ said Enid. ‘‘I 
know how. Mother and I talked 
it over.”’ 

‘‘T’m sure you do know how, 
lassie. So let’s talk about the 
old charms.”’ 

For an hour Enid sat at 
Grandmother’s feet while Grand- 
mother told her about the myste- 
rious old Scotch charms that have 
been tried on Halloween for hun- 
dreds of years. The one that 
seemed most fascinating to Enid 
was ‘‘Sowing the Hempseed.’’ 
Grandmother explained just how 
it is done. 
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‘“You must go out alone to the 
straw stack in the farmyard on 
Halloween night, with a pocketful 
of hempseed. You must walk three 
times around the stack, scattering 
the hempseed slowly and chanting: 
‘**Hempseed, I sow thee; hemp- 

seed, I strow thee, 
And may my true love come after 
and mow thee.’ 

‘‘The third time around the stack 
you look over your shoulder, and 
you will see the shadow of the one 
that loves you, following some dis- 
tance behind and making the mo- 
tions of reaping a hemp plant.’’ 

‘‘T’m going to do that one,”’ said 
Enid. 

‘You know of course, my pet, 
that the charm is all just a game, 
and that you really will not see a 
shadow behind you,”’ said Granny 
a bit anxiously. 


“Let’s talk about the old 
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‘*Yes, I know.’’ Enid looked at 
Granny and laughed. ‘‘I won’t be 
afraid. Were you afraid when you 
were a little girl and tried it?”’ 

‘*Yes, I was,’’ admitted Granny. 
‘*T wasn’t nearly so brave as you.”’ 

Andy went away to a high school 
Halloween party early the next eve- 
ning. He left two jack-o’-lanterns 
for Enid. There were apples in 
the tub for Enid to bob for, and 
there were nuts and apples and 
doughnuts on the table. Mother 
and Granny and Enid were having 
their own Halloween party, and it 
was great fun. Enid pursued an 
apple clear to the bottom of the 
tub and caught it with her teeth. 
By this time her frock was so wet 
that she had to change it. When 
she came downstairs again they 
roasted chestnuts before the open 
fire in the living room. 

“To make a 
charm of this,”’ 
said Grand- 
mother, ‘‘you 
must scratch your 
own initials on 


charms.” 


one chestnut and 
the initials of 
some one else on 
another. Then set 
the two chestnuts 
side by side where 
they will toast. If 
they toast quietly 
together, that is a 
sign that the two 
to whom the ini- 
tials belong will be 
friends all their 
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lives. If the two chest- 
nuts snap and fly apart, 
that means that each of 
the two will seek other 
friends.”’ 

Enid performed the 
charm with her own 
and Father’s initials. 
Father was away on a 
trip, and Enid thought 
of him every day. The 
two chestnuts roasted 
together, showing by 
the charm that she and 
father would always be 
friends. Then she tried 
Mother’s initials and 
Granny’s. Last of all, 
she wrote ‘‘G. B.”’ ona 
chestnut. That meant Gray Boy. 
As Enid did not know his real name, 
she called him that because he lived 
in the gray house. 

‘*You see,’’ she said, ‘‘the charm 
says he will be my friend. Now I 
shall go out and sow the hempseed.”’ 

“Shall I go with you?”’’ asked 
Granny anxiously. 

course not.’’ Enid laughed. 
‘““Didn’t you say that to make it 
work I must go alone ?”’ 


‘“‘Let her go,’’ agreed Mother. 
“Enid isn’t afraid. She knows 
there is nothing to harm her in the 
friendly dark.’’ 

Enid filled her pocket with hemp- 
seed and went out through the old- 
fashioned garden to the farmyard, 
where the straw stack loomed like a 
small shadowy mountain. A stream 
of light followed her from the 
kitchen door which Mother had left 


“I brought a jack-o’-lantern for Enid.” 


open, but beside the stack there was 
only the pale light from the waning 
moon. Clover, the cow, put her 
head out a window of her stall to 
inquire mildly what her little mis- 
tress was about in the darkness. In 
the barn Enid could hear Queen, 
the pony, moving in her stall. The 
chickens, from their house at the 
other side of the yard, clucked 
sleepily. Enid almost laughed at 
the idea that any one could think 
she would be afraid here. 

She started marching around the 
straw stack, singing softly: 
‘““Hempseed, I sow thee; hemp- 

seed, I strow thee, 

And may my true love come after 

and mow thee.’ ’’ 

Once around, twice around, now 
three times ; and it was time to look 
over her shoulder. She looked. For 
a moment her heart beat faster. 
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There was a shadowy 
form, and it was moving 
along behind her. What 
ought she to do? She 
completed her third time 
around the stack, and 
then turned toward that 
warm stream of light 
that marked the kitchen door. She 
did not look around again until she 
was in the light. Mother was wait- 
ing in the doorway. 

‘Well, honey, did you work the 
charm ?”’ 

‘*Yes, Mother.’’ Then she looked 
around. The dim figure was still 
coming. ‘‘Mother, it worked! 
There’s some one there.’’ 

‘“What!’’ cried Mother, coming 
out. She too saw the shadowy form. 
‘*Who are you?”’ she called. 

“T’m Dave Gray, Mrs. Martin, 
and I live in the next house. I 
brought a jack-o’-lantern for Enid. 
I thought she might like it for Hal- 
loween, but I covered it up when I 
met her out by the stack. I thought 
she might be frightened if she saw 
it suddenly.”’ 

They could see now that he was 
holding his coat in front of some- 
thing. He drew it away, and a love- 
ly picture of a little girl was out- 
lined in light: a little girl with a 
curl on each side of her face and 
her mouth upturned in a smile. 

Now Brother Andy’s jack-o’- 
lanterns had roughly hacked-out 
faces, with big teeth, round eyes, 
and triangular noses. But this one 
had a real face, and, moreover, it 
looked like Enid, with her curls and 
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her ever ready smile. 

‘*Why, that’s pretty !’’ 
cried Mother. ‘‘I never 
saw a pretty jack-o’- 
lantern before.”’ 

“T try to make them 
pretty,’’ said Dave. ‘‘I 
draw a picture first on 
the pumpkin, and then use a sharp 
knife to carve it out.”’ 

‘“‘You must be an artist.’’ 

‘‘T like to make pictures,’’ ad- 
mitted Dave. 

He held the lantern out shyly to- 
ward Enid. 

“Thank you! Thank you!”’ said 
Enid. ‘‘I’m glad to have such a 
pretty jack-o’-lantern.”’ 

Dave turned away to go home. 

‘Please don’t go,’’ said Enid. ‘‘I 
want to tell you about my Hallow- 
een charm.’’ 

‘*Yes,docome in. We’re just go- 
ing to have our Halloween supper,”’ 
said Mother. ‘‘I’ll telephone your 
mother, and ask if you may stay a 
while.”’ 

Dave went in. He had wanted to 
stay very much, but he knew that he 
should not until they asked him. He 
ducked for an apple and toasted 
chestnuts, and then he wanted to 
know about the charm. Enid told 
him about sowing the hempseed. 

‘*T was hoping that you would be 
the friend to come, and you were,”’ 
she finished triumphantly. 

“‘Did you really want me for a 
friend?’’ asked Dave. 

‘*Ves, I did.”’ 

‘My folks said that I mustn’t put 
(Please turn to page 30) 
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WHAT THE STORY HAS SAID 


Anne overhears a lady say that she, Anne, 
must have a lucky talisman to protect her, 
because she has had so many adventures 
and has always escaped unharmed. Grand- 
mother said that Anne’s only talisman is 
the one that all people carry with them at 
all times. Before the story ends Anne will 
learn what her talisman is. Just now she 
thinks it must be the tiny miniature of 
her mother, who is no longer with them. 

Anne’s father, an engineer, Prossy, their 
housekeeper, and Anne are now living on 
a mesa in the southwestern desert where 
Mr. Donaldson is overseeing the construc- 
tion of a big dam. Anne meets the other 
children in the camp: Paul Andrews, the 
oldest, Victor and Constance Grant, and 
some younger children. Anne, her father, 
and Prossy eat their first dinner in the 
desert with the Crawfords. 


Chapter IV 


ATHER and Anne sat out on the 

porch that evening after they came 
from the Crawfords. The sun was gone 
and the river valley was covered with a 
curtain of black velvet. Far away they 
could hear the sound of falling water, 
and from the hill above them came the 
tinkle of a guitar and a plaintive song 
in Spanish. When they looked straight 
up, the stars were unbelievably large 
and bright. Anne sighed as she some- 
times did before very beautiful things. 
Father understood. 

“Like it, Anne?” he asked. 

“Oh, so very much, Father! I think 
you are the best father in the world to 
take me to all these wonderful new 
places.” 

“Tt’s fun having you with me. You’ve 


been traveling with me now for four 
years, and not once have you grumbled 
or complained. You seem to make friends 
with all kinds of people.” 


“Father, I think I’m not going to like 
Paul Andrews very much. He bosses 
every one, and he thinks he is better than 
the rest of us.” 


“That’s too bad. But we'll not worry 
about it. Just go along as comfortably 
as you can, and make an honest effort 
to see some good qualities in Paul. I 
dare say he has some.” 

“I suppose every one must have some 
good in him,” said Anne soberly. “T’ll 
look for Paul’s.” 

“That’s all we can ask. I know you 
will not quarrel with him.” 

“Oh, no Father, but I’m sure I’ll not 
do everything that Paul says.” 

“Now you’d better go to bed if you 
are going on a picnic to the deserted 
mesa tomorrow.” 

Anne awoke in the morning with a 
pleasant feeling that something lovely 
was going to happen. She jumped up 
and had breakfast with Father before 
he went out, and then helped Prossy 
pack the knapsack for the picnic lunch. 
Connie was calling her before she was 
done. Only the six oldest children of 
the camp rode out in the clear morning 
sunlight for a day of adventure. 

How Anne stared as they rode past 
the mesa where the Indians lived! She 
could see the houses, built several sto- 
ries high with each story receding a lit- 
tle. She saw the narrow, sloping cause- 
way that led to the top of the mesa, and 
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Paul pointed out the footholds and hand- 
holds cut in the rock where the Indians 
used to go up and down in the old days 
before the causeway was built. Anne 
saw a little Indian girl in a bright cot- 
ton dress standing at the edge of the 
mesa, gazing down at them. Anne waved 
in friendly fashion. The girl did not re- 
spond. These children, trooping across 
the plain on their ponies, looked very 
strange to her. How Anne hoped that 
the Indian girl would be in school the 
next week! 

When they had passed the inhabited 
mesa, they could see the smaller one be- 
hind it. An hour’s ride brought them 
to its foot. They tied their ponies on the 
shady northern side, for by this time 
the sun had grown very hot. A short 
exploration showed them a winding path 
up over the rocks. It was a stiff climb, 
but in another quarter of an hour they 
all stood on the top. 

Coming out on top was as 
thrilling as coming upon a 
desert island. Indeed, that 
was what the mesa was—a 
desert island—only it was sur- 
rounded by land instead of 
water. The top was 
not flat as it looked 
from a_ distance. 
There were heaps of 
rocks and a number 
of gnarled old mes- 
quite trees, besides 
some smaller 
growth. 


“Let’s look around 
and see whether any 
one ever lived here,” 
said Anne. 


They began ex- 
ploring the mesa 
from one side to the 
other. They came 
upon part of an old 
stone wall made of 
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rubble. The clay had long since washed 
out, and most of the wall had tumbled 
down to a heap of stones, but enough 
was left to show that once a house had 
been there. Then Anne discovered the 
stone cistern before the house. It was 
filled with débris, but around the rim 
of it were marks that looked as if some 
hard tool had been used to hollow it 
out. The children took sticks and dug 
among the ruins, but no treasure was 
uncovered; and at length the heat forced 
them to take shelter under the trees. 
It was pleasant in the shade, for a breeze 
from the southeast stirred the leaves. 
The children began to spread out the 
picnic lunch. 

“What fun it must have been to live 
up here!” said Anne. “I wonder if Fa- 
ther wouldn’t move up 
here.” 

“Tt would be a great deal 
of trouble,” pointed out 
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practical Vic. “There’s no water up here, 
and you’d have to carry up everything 
you needed in your camp.” 

Of course Anne could see that, but 
she still hoped that Father and she could 
camp out there for a few 
days. 

Ellen came 
across the mesa. 


running 
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It was a stiff climb. 


“There’s some one back of the 
bushes,” she said. 

“A jack rabbit,” said Paul. 

“Do jack rabbits cough?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

) “Well, there was something stirring 
around in the bushes, and then it 
coughed, and I ran.” 

“Oh! let’s go down and ride home 
quickly,” cried Connie. 
“We'd better see what it is first,” said 

Vie. 

“Anyway, whatever it is, it won’t hurt 
us,” said Anne. 

“The Indians say this mesa is 
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haunted,’’ Connie reminded them. 

“That’s just nonsense,” began Paul. 
Then they all jumped as the bushes be- 
hind them crackled and parted, and a 
man stepped out. 

They could not 
tell whether he was 
an Indian or a 
white man. He 
was as brown as 
an Indian, but the 
fact that he was 
dressed in khaki 
made him seem 
more like one of 
them. 

“What are you 


children doing 
here?” he asked 
severely. 


Paul stood up to 
face him, and Anne 
made a mental note 
that Paul was 
brave. 

“We're having a 
picnic,” he said. 

“And messing 
around and tram- 
pling on things,” 
exclaimed the man. 
‘“‘Aren’t there 
enough other 
places for you to 
play, without com- 
ing up here?” 

“We wanted to explore the ruins,” said 
Vic. 

No one seemed to know what to say 
next, and the man continued to glower 
at them. At length Anne asked, “Won’t 
you have some of our lunch?” 

“No,” said the man, and then added 
seemingly as an afterthought, “No, 
thank you. I’m busy.” 

Busy! They stared at him. What 
could one be busy about, up there on 
the mesa? 
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“Are you a prospector?” asked Vic 
hopefully. He had been longing to meet 
a real prospector. 

“Certainly not. What would a pros- 
pector be doing up here?” 

“Are you an ar-che-ol-o-gist?” asked 
Ellen, carefully pronouncing, syllable by 
syllable, the long word she had heard 
her father use. 

The man smiled a little at that. “A 
sort of one,” he said, “but if you young- 
sters have any regard for the antiquities 
of your country you’ll go away and not 
disturb anything up here.” 

“May we eat lunch first?” asked Vic. 

“Yes, but keep away from that heap 
of stones.” 

“Aren’t we to explore at all?” asked 
Anne. 

“Not up here. Explore other places 
as much as you like.” 

“If we find any treasures will you tell 
us whether or not a museum would want 
them?” asked Vic. 

“Yes, but you are not likely to find 
anything. This country has been gone 
over for treasures too many times.” 

He went back through the bushes, 
and the children settled again to their 
lunch. 

“There may be some treasures, even 
though so many people have been search- 
ing,” said Vic. “They might have passed 
over something, and if we look very 
carefully we may find it.” He had set 
his heart on finding some real treasure. 


“I’m sure that man knows there’s 
something valuable in these ruins,” said 
Paul. “That’s why he’s sending us away. 
I'd like to come up when he isn’t here, 
and bring things to dig with. We’ve got 
just as much right to it as he has.” 

“If he’s an ar-che-ol-o-gist you’d bet- 
ter not bother him,” said Ellen. “They’re 
very important people. Sometimes the 
government at Washington sends them, 
and you have to obey your government. 
Besides, he’ll probably speak to our par- 
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ents about it if we get in his way.” 

“Besides, there are plenty of other 
places to explore,” said Anne. 

“Yes,” said Paul, brightening. 
“There’s the cave and the cliff dwellers’ 
village up the cajfion.” 

They packed up their knapsacks and 
went down to the place where they had 
left their ponies. To ride back with 
nothing accomplished seemed rather 
dull. 

“Tomorrow, Vic and I are going to 
work on the swimming pool,” said Paul. 
“T don’t know what you girls can do.” 

“Why, we'll help; won’t we, girls?” 
asked Anne. ‘We want the pool just 
as much as you do.” 

“Girls can’t dig and work on the pool. 
You’d get your clothes wet.” 

“T can see that you don’t know much 
about girls,” said Anne, laughing. “We'll 
put on our bathing suits, and we won’t 
care how wet we get. You’ll find out 
how much we can help. We like swim- 
ming just as much as you do. When 
the pool is big enough, let’s have a water 
carnival, and have diving and swim- 
ming races. I don’t suppose there is 
such a thing as a boat in the desert, but 
perhaps we can make one.” 

“Can you swim, Anne?” asked Con- 
nie. 

“Yes. I learned when I was so tiny 
that I don’t even remember it.” 

“Oh, will you teach me?” 

“And us?” cried Ellen and Alice. 

“Yes, I will.” 

“T know how to make a raft,” offered 
Vic, hopefully. 

“What good would a raft do us?” 
asked Paul. “You forget that in some 
places the river’s only a few inches 
deep.” 

“We'll use it when the river fills,” 
said Anne. She already had learned 
that in the seasons when the rain falls 
in the distant mountains or the snow 
begins to melt in warm weather, the 
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shallow little river becomes a mighty 
torrent, filling all the valley below. Some 
river beds that were quite empty 
through the dry season would be filled 
with a great rush of water. 

The next few days the children turned 
out in their bathing suits, and spent all 
the daylight hours in deepening a place 
in the river for a swimming pool. The 
water was crystal clear and cool, and 
there could not have been a pleasanter 
occupation for the hot days. 

But Monday and the beginning of the 
school term gave them something else to 
think about. At eight o’clock Manuel 
sent his musical call down over the 
camp. He had fixed up an old wagon 
and was to drive the children to and 
from school each day. There were 
nine children old 
enough to go to school. 
Little Larry and Betty 
and Jane were start- 
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ing for the first time. A merry crowd, 
swinging lunch baskets, ran up the path 
and piled into the wagon. 

The school stood at a crossroad. One 
road was a highway that connected with 
a cross-state road; the other was a nar- 
row trail that led to several Indian vil- 
lages and the new irrigation camp. 

The school bell rang a few minutes 
after the camp children arrived, and 
they filed in and took their places. Anne 
looked about at the school. She was 

(Please turn to page 34) 
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4 Doors 


AS Dy F.W. Couzens 


We ran with our faces turned to the wind, 


And our arms flung open wide, S 
Tih the decking ox 
Tossed our clothes and hair, 

Like the waves of an ocean tide. 


We laughed, and the wind snatched away our breath, 
And tugged at our feet as we stepped; 

While all around 

The bare, hard ground 
Was clean where the wind had swept. 


We climbed a hill, and at the top 

Leaves swirled like brown sea foam. 
Then we spread our coats 
For the sails of our boats, 

And the wind pushed us all the way home. 
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BY JATTA 


“Shouldn’t you like to have a Hallow- 
een party?” asked Daisy Dean, as the 
three playmates walked through the 
park on their way home from school. 

“Of course I should,” Ann Beth an- 
swered. “There couldn’t be too many 
Halloween parties.” 

“The weather is just right—neither 
too hot nor too cold. Even the trees 
are all dressed up in their party clothes,” 
added Marjorie. “I can’t help feeling 
gay in October.” 

“Do you suppose one of our mothers 
would let us have a party?” questioned 
Daisy Dean as the girls sat down on the 
steps of Ann Beth’s house. 

Marjorie jumped up. “Come on, 
Daisy Dean. Let’s ask and find out. 
We'll call you up, Ann Beth,” she added. 
Gathering up their books, the two girls 
hurried off. 

In a few minutes Ann Beth’s phone 
rang; it was Marjorie. The two girls 
talked a minute, and then Ann Beth 
turned to her mother. 

“Mrs. Miller says she thinks that this 
is a fine time for the cooking club to try 
out some of the recipes they have learned 
to prepare by themselves,” she reported. 

“So it is,’ Ann Beth’s 
mother replied, “‘and as we 
have the largest yard, why 
not have the party here?” 
So it was arranged. 

The children spent most 
of Saturday cutting out 
grinning faces in pump- 
kins, copying the recipes 
they intended to use, and 
making party decorations, 
using for patterns the 
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Coonenies FOR Coors 
TAYLOR KEITH 


things that they had made at school. 
Monday, as soon after school as pos- 
sible, they hurried to Ann Beth’s home 
to prepare the food. First they made 
the sandwiches. Here is the recipe for 
jack-o’-lantern sandwiches: 


brown bread 
stuffed olives 


pimiento 
butter 

“Mother said to cut the bread thin,” 
said Marjorie. 

“Isn’t this just the way we made 
sandwiches before?” asked Daisy Dean, 
as she buttered the bread and pressed 
two slices together. 

“So far,” nodded Ann Beth, “but we 
didn’t make faces on them,” she con- 
tinued as she pressed two thin slices of 
stuffed olive on each sandwich for eyes. 
She then added pieces taken from the 
ends of the olives for noses, and a mouth 
made of a thin strip of pimiento. “There! 
don’t they look funny?” she asked. 

“Mother made the cup cakes, and we 
bought soft ginger cookies and the ice 
cream cones for our witch favors,” Mar- 
jorie explained. “I’m sorry we didn’t 
have time to make the cookies and cup 
cakes ourselves, but we couldn’t do it 
this year ; for Halloween is 
on Monday, and we had to 
be in school.” 

“Are these cup cakes 
made by our recipe?” 
asked Daisy Dean. 

“Yes, except that Mother 
doubled our recipe, so that 
it would make enough for 
the party. She said that 
any good cup cake recipe 
(Please turn to page 30) 
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| ended counted his money over again 
—four nickels, two dimes, and eight 
pennies. That made forty-eight cents, 
and the airplane he wanted cost fifty 
cents. He sighed as he put the money 
back into his purse. It had taken a 
long time to save that much, and before 
he could get those last two cents the 
airplane would probably be gone from 
Butler’s window. 

The airplane Irvin wanted would be 
much more fun to have than a regular 
toy plane, for he could put it together 
himself. All the parts were there in the 
big flat box. There were even stout rub- 
ber bands for the motor, and a pair of 
little landing wheels with real rubber 
tires. 


A boy cannot ask his parents for 
money to spend on an airplane when 
there is a new winter overcoat to buy, 
and rubbers cost so much. Irvin tried 
to whistle, but the tune went wrong. 
That day when he went to the shoe re- 
pair shop for his shoes, he walked on the 


opposite side of the street from But- 

ler’s so that he could not look into the 

window. 

Next day, as he was going back to 
school after lunch, Mrs. Collins, the 
next-door neighbor, called to him. 

“Have you time to get a bottle of 
olives for me before school?” she 
asked. 

“Of course I have, Mrs. Collins,” 
said Irvin. 

“T want a large bottle,” she told 
him, “a twenty-five cent bottle. 
Here’s the quarter.” 

Away went Irvin with the quarter. 
He knew that he must hurry to do the 
errand and get to school on time. 

“A large bottle of olives, please,” 

he told the grocer. 

The grocer took a large bottle of olives 
from a pile on the counter and put it 
into a bag. He took the quarter that 
Irvin laid down and dropped it into the 
cash register. Then he laid two pen- 
nies back on the counter. 

“Special on olives, today,” he said. 
“They’re twenty-three cents.” 

Irvin took the olives and the two pen- 
nies and went slowly out of the store. 
He looked at the two pennies in his hand. 
They were just what he needed to make 
up the fifty cents for the airplane. 

Mrs. Collins would never know that 
the olives were only twenty-three cents. 
He could put the two cents into his 
pocket and say nothing about them. 
Then, after school that afternoon, he 
could go down to Butler’s and buy the 
airplane. 

Mrs. Collins had said that the olives 
would be twenty-five cents, so she would 
not expect any change. Irvin held the 
two cents tightly as he hurried along. 
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He pushed the hand that held the 
money down deep into his pocket. But 
that did not make the money his. It 
was Mrs. Collins’ money, and he knew 
it. She was waiting on the porch. 

“Here are the olives,” he said as he 
handed her the bag. Then he took 
his other hand out of his pocket and 
held it out. “Here is the change,” 
he added. “The olives were only 
twenty-three cents today.” 

Mrs. Collins looked at the two cents 
and then at Irvin. She took the money 
and smiled. “Thank you, Irvin.” 

Irvin ran on to school. He still 
needed two cents and perhaps an- 
other boy would buy the airplane, but 
somehow he had a comfortable feeling. 

“It wasn’t my change,” he said to 
himself. “I’m glad I didn’t keep it.” 

Mrs. Collins did not often ask him to 
run errands in the morning, but on Mon- 
day morning she called to him from her 
porch as he ran past. He went up the 
steps, hoping she would not keep him. 

“T’m going away for three weeks,” 
she announced, “and I want a boy to do 
some work for me while I’m gone. 
I want the lawn raked once a week 
and the leaves carried away. I want 
the flower boxes emptied and the flow- 
er beds covered with straw.” 

Why, it would be fun to work on this 
pretty lawn and cover the flowers for 
the winter! Irvin hoped that Mrs. Col- 
lins would let him do the work. 

“T’ve decided that you are the boy to 
work for me,” said Mrs. Collins. “You 
are careful and neat. But, more im- 
portant than that, I know that you are 
perfectly honest.” 

She smiled, and Irvin was glad that 
he could look straight into her eyes. 
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“T’ll pay a dollar a week for the 


work,” Mrs. Collins continued. 
is the first dollar now.” 

She held out a crisp, new bill. 

“Thank you! Thank you so much, 
Mrs. Collins!” said Irvin. 

He tucked the bill into his purse and 
ran all the way to school. Three dol- 
lars! He would have three dollars of 
his own to spend. He could buy his own 
rubbers, and that very afternoon he 
would buy the airplane. 

After school Irvin purchased the air- 
plane, and at home, he put the metal 
frame of the plane together; the wings 
he covered with thin muslin. At last 
the airplane was done. 

“I’m going to christen my new air- 
plane,” Irvin told his mother. ‘Come 
and see her first flight.” 

Mother went with him into the yard. 
Irvin wound the motor and let the little 
plane fly. As it darted off through the 
sunlight, Mother saw the name that 
Irvin had painted on it—Honor Bright. 


“Here 
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> DEPARTMENT _ 


EDITOR’Ss NOTE: Next month on these pages we shall publish the first Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild department. Every boy and girl can try for membership in our 
guild. A membership card will be given to each one who has a poem or a story 
a published. In addition, a year’s subscription to Wee Wisdom magazine will be 
: awarded to the children who write the best three contributions published each 
month. Just think! a membership in our Writers’ Guild and a year’s subscription 
to Wee Wisdom free. 

You may submit a poem or a story every month, until you earn one of the 


ie awards; but remember! each month a different subject is given, and only the stories 
. and poems written about those subjects will be considered. Unused material 

Be will not be returned. All work must be original. Be sure to give your full name, 

is! age, and address. 

” The last dates for receiving material for the November and December issues 

be. of the Writers’ Guild have passed, but you can yet submit material for January. 


The subject is “New Year’s Resolutions.” Mail your work before November 1. 
The subject for next February is “Love.” There are many kinds of love, and 
Be many ways of expressing it. Write your contribution on “Love” now, and mail 
it to us before December 1. 


My Dad Silver Dew 


By JULIUS MICHAELSON (11 years) By BILLY JOHNSON 


Birmingham, Ala. Elkhart, Ind. 
The grass is green, 
Who is a boy’s very best friend? The sky is blue; 
Who stands by him until the end? I like this scene 
His dad. Of silvery dew. 


7 Who works for him from morn till I like this scene 
night? So fresh and new; 


Who teaches him to do what’s right? This wonderful scene 
His dad. Of silvery dew. 


This wonderful scene, 

I’m going to try as hard as I can So fresh and new; 

To be like Dad when I’m a man— This beautiful scene, 
My dad! Of silvery dew. 
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My Little Brother 


By ALLAN CLARK (10 years) 
Bronx, N. Y. 


I have a little brother; 
He was born the other day. 
When I looked at the calendar, 
It was the first of May. 


When I first saw that little tot, 
He was lying on a bed. 

When I sat there and looked at him, 
He was very small and red. 


Rose-Petal Ships 


By PHYLLIS CHURCHMAN (8 years) 
Pasadena, Calif. 


I found some pink rose petals, 
And set them afloat in a bowl. 

They looked like boats a-sailing, 
With the ocean as their goal. 


But I shook my hand in the water, 
And made the big waves roll; 

Then the rose-petal ships tipped over, 
And sank to the bottom of the bowl. 


£3 
The Flower and the Shower 


By ANNE ELIZABETH KIDDER (7 years) 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Once a little flower 
Was in a little shower, 
And the little flower 

Did not like the shower. 


But a big flower 

Told the little flower 

That God makes the shower 
To help grow the flower. 


Now the little flower 
Likes the little shower. 
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My Favorite Book 


By MARJORIE JEAN MILLS (13 years) 
Union City, Ind. 


Sixty-six parts has this book in all, 

Written by David and Moses and Paul, 

And a number of others of whom we all 
know, 

Who lived in the days of long ago. 


’Tis a book of adventure, romance and 
joy 

And the goodness of God, that none can 
destroy. 

Of His Son, our Savior, who died on the 
cross 

To save all His people from suffering 
and loss. 


There’s the story of David, who cared 
for his sheep, 

And under a tent in a meadow he’d 
sleep; 

But he later became a king, wise and 
true, 


And wrote all the psalms in this book, 
too. 


We know the boy Joseph and his broth- 
ers 


Who sold him to Egypt, where Potiphar 
dwelt; 


He told to Pharaoh the meaning of 
dreams; 


There ne’er was a man who was greater, 
it seems. 


*Tis an interesting book, and a good one, 

One all should know, yes, through and 
through; 

I suspect you knew at the first look 

That the Bible is my favorite book. 
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If you have started your stamp collec- 
tion, you will have noticed by now that 
Uncle Sam has issued many different 
stamps within the last few months. 

Among the most interesting kinds of 
United States stamps are the commemo- 
rative issues. A commemorative stamp 
is one that is issued in memory of some 
distinguished person or important event. 
The Lindbergh air mail stamp is a good 
example of a commemorative issue. 
Usually not many commemorative 
stamps of any one issue are printed, and 
thus their value is greater than that of 
ordinary stamps. 

So far in 1932, there have been three 
issues of commemorative stamps. The 
last one was in honor of the Olympic 
games that were held in Los Angeles 
last summer. This was a set consist- 
ing of a three-cent and a five-cent stamp. 
Last February a two-cent stamp was is- 
sued with a picture of a ski jumper on 
it. This was to remind the public of 
the winter Olympic games. The third 
commemorative stamp was a two-cent 
stamp in observance of Arbor Day, is- 
sued in memory of the one-hundredth 
birthday of Julius Sterling Morton, who 
originated the idea of setting apart a 
day for America’s trees. 

If you can get these commemoratives 
or any of the earlier ones for your col- 
lection, you should do so. They will be 
worth a good deal more than the regular 
issues, and, in addition, they are inter- 
esting stamps to have in your collection. 

The government receives many re- 
quests from different societies and in- 
dividuals to issue commemoratives. For 


this reason those in charge have to be 
very careful in choosing the events or 
the persons to be so honored. There 
are certain rules that are always fol- 


lowed. Only four commemorative 
stamps may be issued in any one year. 
The picture of a person still living is 
never used on a stamp. This explains 
why a picture of the Spirit of St. Louis, 
Lindbergh’s plane, was used on the Lind- 
bergh stamp; and a picture of Edison’s 
incandescent lamp was used on the 
stamp issued in Edison’s honor in 1929, 
rather than a picture of the inventor 
himself. 

The stamps that are used for regular 
postage this year are a part of the Wash- 
ington bicentennial celebration. They 
consist of a set of twelve stamps, of 
values ranging from half a cent to ten 
cents. Each stamp has on it a different 
picture of George Washington. These 
pictures were taken from famous por- 
traits of the “father of our country.” 
They represent him at all ages, from a 
young man up to the time when he was 
the sage of Mt. Vernon. The original 
pictures were all painted by well-known 
artists. They are by far the most in- 
teresting set of stamps that the United 
States government has issued. It will be 
well for you to get all the stamps of this 
issue soon, because they will probably 
be out of issue in December. 


Our government has issued hundreds 
of other interesting stamps, however, 
and we will tell you about some of them 
next month, as well as how postal serv- 
ice was first started in America, and 
what success it had. 
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RISP autumn days 
with the trees 
flaming in yellow and scarlet make us 
think of nutting parties; but if we are 
not near a wood where nuts are wait- 
ing to be gathered, there is such a thing 
as going nutting indoors! If you have 
an autumn birthday (of course you do 
not need even the excuse of a birthday 
for a happy party), send out this rime 
to your friends: 
Oh, come, let’s go a-nutting 
Upon an autumn day! 


And if you do not know just how, 
Why, I will show the way. 


Sign your name, and add the hour and 
the date of the party. 


A NUT HUNT: This game is a good 
starter for the party. Give every one a 
small paper bag in which to gather the 
nuts that you have hidden about the 
house (or grounds if it is a mild day). 
When the time for hunting is up, there 
should be a reward, not for the one who 
found the most nuts, but for the one who 
has the most points. Different nuts 
count different points: for example, pea- 
nuts, one point; pecans, two; walnuts, 
three; and almonds, four. Whoever 
scores the highest number 
of points receives the 
prize, but as every 
one can keep the 
nuts he gathers, ev- 
erybody gets a prize. 


RUNAWAY NUTS: 
Here is the next 
game. Have _ the 
guests seat them- 
selves in a row, and 
appoint one player 
as checker and an- 
other player as 
starter. At the head 
of the line stands 
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Let's Go A-Nuttin2 


By ELSIE DUNCAN YALE 


the starter with a bag 
of nuts. He starts one 
nut down the line, and it is quietly 
slipped from hand to hand. The checker, 
standing in front, suddenly calls, “Stop!” 
Then he tries to guess who has the nut. 
If he is right, he gets the nut, and its 
holder becomes the checker. The first 
checker sits down with the other players. 
If the checker guesses wrong, the one 
who really has the nut keeps it, and an- 
other nut is started down the line, for 
the checker to guess about. 

OVERHEAD NUTS is a contest that 
means much fun. Have two players 
seated, each holding a quart jar over his 
head. In front of each have a bow! of 
nuts, with exactly the same number in 
each bowl. Give each player a table- 
spoon, and when “Go” is called, both are 
to start spooning nuts into the jars. 
Nuts that are dropped may not be picked 
up. The one who gets the most nuts 
into his jar before “time” is called wins. 
It adds to the fun to have the two players 
seated in front of a mirror. 


CAPS OR CROWNS: Of course caps are 
part of the fun, but crowns will do just 
as well, and you can make them yourself 
from bands of colored crépe paper. 

REFRESH MENTS: “‘Come 
to the dining room,” calls 
Mother, and there is 
the table all prettily 
set. In the center is 
a birthday cake dec- 
orated with candles 
and halved walnuts. 
If there is not a 
birthday cake, a big 
bowl of yellow and 
red leaves may be 
used as a center- 
piece. Sandwiches 
with raisin-and-nut 

(Turn to page 42) 
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MY AIRPLANE * 


M- V: Preble 


. I play y swing’ san airplane swift 
That takes me way up high 
And carries me where’er I wish 


Across the big blue sky. 
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It's lots of fun to just pretend 
It is a big airship 
That high up in the sky can sail 


And o'er each cloud can dip. =—, 


I sometimes visit ancient spots, 
Like far-away old Rome, 

And journey off across the earth— 

But soon I| ride back home. 


Some days Alaska is my goal, 
And there, ‘mid ice and snow, 
It’s lots of fun to make believe 


That I'm an Eskimo! 


Or else I take a long, long trip 
To China, ‘cross the sea, 
And, if invited, take a sup 
With funny Ching Lung Lee! 


Perhaps I visit Cousin Lou, 
Who lives across the bay, 

And take my dinner there with her— 
Of course it's just in play. 


But still I have a lovely time, 
= And every day I go 
= “Gag A-riding in my airplane swift 


See Through lands of sun and snow. 


VARS 
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(GOOD WORLDS 


CLUB 


Our Good Words Booster Ship is sail- 
ing smoothly along over the waters of 
October. The night is cool, and the 
dark sea reflects a million bright stars 
and one full, orange October moon. It 
is Halloween night and our Boosters are 
gathered on deck, waiting for Captain 
Speak-no-evil. He has promised them 
something interesting. Here he comes! 

Taking a deck chair near the stern, 
Captain Speak-no-evil begins in a low, 
mysterious tone: 

“As you know, Boosters, tonight is the 
night when wishes come true; so each 
of you is to make a wish. But first what 
are some of the things that a Booster 
must remember on Halloween night?” 

“That fun at the expense of others 
does not bring real happiness,” says one 
Booster. 

“That damaging other persons’ prop- 
erty is not right on Halloween night any 
more than it is right on any other night.” 

“That we can have fun without fright- 
ening other people or doing mischief,” 
adds a third. 

“That there are no evil powers even 
on Halloween night,” says another. 

“My! those are fine things to remem- 
ber,” our Captain agrees. “If every boy 
and girl would remember those things 
no one would dread to see Halloween 
come.” 


“T think a party is the best way to 
celebrate Halloween,” says a boy near 
the Captain. 


“Well, we shall see, we shall see,” our 


Captain nods. “Now for our wishes. 
Each of you make a wish and we shall 
choose three wishes and ask the Hallow- 
een powers to make them come true 
for us.” 

Everything is quiet while the Boosters 
decide upon their wishes. Only the lap- 
ping of the water against the boat and 
the distant hoot of an owl can be heard. 

“T have here a black paper bat,” the 
captain goes on. “I shall toss it high, 
and the one in whose lap it lands may 
tell us his wish.” The Boosters wait 
breathlessly while the captain tosses the 
bat. After a graceful sail, it lands in 
Mary Ann’s lap. 

“IT wish,” says Mary Ann eagerly, 
“that the old Halloween witch and her 
cat would visit us tonight.” 

“Oh,” cry all the Boosters, looking 
about, “there she is!” Some one points. 
Inside one of the ship’s cabins, in the 
faint light of a jack-o’-lantern, we can 
see an old witch and hey cat. She comes 
to the door and speaks in a queer voice: 


“Come in, Boosters, as soon as the 
wishing is over, and I’ll tell your for- 
tunes.” The Boosters clap their hands. 

“Now,” says our captain, “I’ll throw 
the bat again.” He tosses it high, and it 
lands right at the feet of Jack. 

“T wish,” cries Jack, “that the Hallow- 
een elves and fairies would come and 
dance for us.” 


“Granted!” cry a queer medley of 
voices and, from one knows not where, 
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come some of the queerest and loveliest 
figures ever seen—fairies and elves and 
imps. Here on the deck, lighted only by 
the moon, they dance and frolic for us. 
As they leave through a cabin door, the 
Boosters shout for more. 

“Let’s try again,” says the captain. 
“We have one more wish left.” He 
tosses the bat again, and it lands right 
in his own lap. “I wish,’ he booms, 
“that we could have a party right here 
and that the witch and her cat and the 
fairies and the elves would come to it.” 


Would you believe it? Two of the 
ship’s crew have come right up on deck, 
bringing two big baskets and a big tub 
of cider. The fairies and the elves, the 
witch and her cat (your secretary is 
quite sure they are Boosters masquerad- 
ing) come back, and every one has pop- 
corn balls and apples and all the cider 
he can drink. 


Personally, your secretary thinks that 
the captain had our Halloween party all 
planned, but he claims that it was all due 
to the magic powers of Halloween night. 


Anyway, it was a fine party, and ev- 
ery Booster aboard ship wishes you a 
jolly and successful October voyage. 


Ruth will be glad to 
see her letter in print. 
Of course we cannot 
publish all the letters 
we receive, but we try 
to pick the most inter- 
esting and the most 
helpful ones. 


Dear Secretary: Please 
ask our readers to pray 
for me that I may like 
my music lessons and my 
piano practice. 

One day when I was 
sick, I took Wee Wisdom 
and turned to the page 
where The Prayer of 
Faith was and read it 
over a couple of times; 
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for I had not then learned it. A little while 
after that I felt better. I am trying my 
best to keep the club pledge.—Ruth Realsen. 


Wilbur enjoys Wee Wisdom and our 
Good Words Booster Club. 

Dear friends: I am trying to keep the 
pledge. I think the Good Words Booster 
Club is a good thing. We have been read- 
ing Wee Wisdom for three years. I en- 
joyed the story, “Ted’s Word of Honor.” 
—Wilbur Johnston (Canada). 


We may grow up in wisdom and stat- 
ure, Genevieve, but few of us ever 
really cease to be children at heart. 

Dear Secretary: I have been trying to 
say good words, but I speak cross ones some- 
times. I say The Prayer of Faith. I surely 
like Wee Wisdom; the stories are very in- 
teresting. I like to read the letters, too. 

I am a freshman this year. I guess I am 
a little older than most of the girls and 
boys in my class, but I enjoy it just as much. 
I used to think that when I got into high 
school I would be a real grown-up, but I’m 
not at all—Genevieve Harden. 


Roman is learning to let the Father 
help him in time of need. 


Dear Secretary: I think that the Booster 
club is just fine. I have been reading my 
little sister’s Wee Wisdom. She is to get 
it every month for one year. I read 
Blanche’s Corner, “Ted’s Word of Honor,” 
and many other good stories. 

One day I was sitting 
down. I had cramps in 
my legs. I said The 
Prayer of Faith, and 
then my legs got better. 
The prayer helps me in 
my lessons also.—Roman 


D. Watkins. 
Martha can see an 
improvement in her 


speech. Keep on try- 
ing, new Boosters. It 
may take a little time 
to overcome those care- 
less speech habits. 
Dear Secretary: I am 
visiting in this place, but 
I know that it is time to 
report to the club; so 
that is why I am writing 
from a strange place. We 
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are on a farm after many years in the city, 
and I have been riding horseback. 

I have taken Wee Wisdom ever since I 
was four years old. I have always liked 
it, and I think it has improved a great deal. 

I have tried to keep the pledge ever since 
I joined the club and I feel that I have 
gained in controlling my speech. This last 
week I have done better than ever. I am 
ambitious to control my speech completely, 
and to speak kindly and think kind thoughts 
always. 

My birthday was June 15, and I am now 
twelve years old.—Martha Elizabeth Miles. 


Most Boosters find The Prayer of 
Faith helpful, and we are always glad to 
know of new ways in which it has helped 
them. Keep up the good work, Robert. 

Dear Secretary: My brother and I were 
playing ball. I missed the ball when catch- 
ing, and lost it. I wanted the ball very 
much and looked for it. Then I remembered 
The Prayer of Faith. I said the prayer and 
soon found the ball. 

The Prayer of Faith helps me in many 
other ways too. I try to keep the club 
pledge and am improving so much that my 
mother notices it.—Robert Teibel. 


Faith in God’s power to make him 
well and strong helped Rhea’s brother 
to receive God’s gift of perfect health. 

Dear Booster Club: I have tried very 
hard to keep my pledge. The Prayer of 
Faith has helped my brother. He was very 
ill, and when night came I told him to say 
the prayer. After saying it, he said, “Please, 
God, make me well.” The next day he was 
better. I told my mother about what my 
brother had said. She said, “Wee Wisdom 
is a very good book.”—Rhea Matlow. 


We are rejoicing with Louise. 

Dear Secretary: I am trying to keep the 
pledge and I am succeeding. It was good 
of you to put my name on the prayer list. 
I am well now and can walk. I am so glad, 
glad, glad!—Louise Brunett. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 

Hannah Margaret Rudd: prayers that she 
may control her temper and have a good 
disposition; Margaret Livingston: prayers 
for success in her school work, and for her 
mother’s health; Agnes Bukowski: prayers 
for health and for control over her temper; 
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Vivian Fanta: prayers for her family’s 
health, and for success in her school work 
and that she may be good; George Gru- 
baugh: prayers; Louise Mary Grubaugh: 
prayers; Manning Alexander Goodridge: 
success in examinations; G. S. J. Prince: 
prayers for himself and father; Mary B. 
Edmondson: prayers for health for mother, 
father, and herself; Velma McColl: prayers; 
Bernice Bliesner: success in school work; 
Ernest Fitsture: prayers that he may keep 
the Booster pledge; Edith I. Westervelt: 
success in her school work; Alice Larson: 
prayers that she may stop biting her fin- 
ger nails; June Moore: prayers that her fa- 
ther may find work; William Hubbard: 
prayers that he may attend school and get 
part-time work; Mildred Allen: prayers; 
Ruth Realsen: prayers for success in her 
music lessons; Kenneth T. C. Moyes: 
prayers for success in his school work, and 
prosperity for his father’s business. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 

Helen Waller (13 years), Old Perris 
Blvd., Perris, Calif.; Winona Babbitt (13 
years), 1607 S. 11th, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Marjorie Meyers (12 years), 4748 Blaisdell, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Joan O’Donnell, 630 
Wireman Ave., Outremont, Quebec, Canada; 
Betty Baechle (8 years), 1910 Bradford 
Ave., Utica, N. Y.; Gladys Godfrey (12 
years), 4324 12th Ave. W., Vancouver, B. 
C., Canada; Arlene P. Vinall, Ormond 
Beach, Fla.; Eleanor Bass (8 years), En- 
terprise, Miss.; Charles McDonald (15 
years), 2917 11th St., Meridian, Miss.; Jack 
Estes (13 years), Enterprise, Miss.; Mary 
Elizabeth Altman, York, Ala.; Gladys Bar- 
bour, Laurel, Miss.; Emmanuel Aryee, Sani- 
tary Dept., Accra, Gold Coast, West Africa; 
Margaret Livingston, Route 2, Box 48, 
Selma, Calif.; Jane Ann Kiely, 89 Ohio Ave., 
Long Beach, N. Y.; Barbara Freeman (11 
years), 244 Germain St., St. John, N. B., 
Canada; Edith I. Westervelt (12 years), 37 
Bergen St., Hackensack, N. J.; Alice Larson 
(12 years), Yreka, Calif.; Rose Irene Mercer 
(13 years), 1526 Saint Mary, New Orleans, 
La.; Barbara Fritsche (9 years), Ellisport, 
Wash.; Evelyn Kuhajda (12 years), % Mrs. 
G. P. Ingersoll, Ridgefield, Conn.; Mary B. 
Edmondson (11 years), Iuka, Miss.; Anna 
Faye Stuart (9 years), 825 Palm St., Abi- 
lene, Tex.; Anna Deane Yarnall, 537 Third 
St., California, Pa.; Joan Bristow, Garland, 
ra. 
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5 Goodby.s Suminer:ticllo, Fall 


1. Pit - ter, pat-ter, pit, pat, leaves are fall-ing fast. Frost-y nights are 
2. Clip-per, clap-per, clip, clap, ches-nuts rat - tle down, Tumbling from their 
i] 
here a- gain, sum-mer time is past. Chit-ter, chat-ter, chit, chat. 
prick-ly burrs, all in shin-y brown. Tip - per, tap-per, tip, tap, 
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sparrows, in the trees, Ruf-fle f 
running down the lane, Lit - tle feet are scur-ry - ing through the autumn rain. 


up their feath-er frills, scolding at the breeze. 


bo 


= it 2. L 2. 
Pid a 2. i | a. i™ » is la 
“Good-by, summer! Hel -lo, fall!” lit - tle chil-dren call. 


Hear the mer-r y 


Ev -’ry sea-son brings a rea-son Why it is the best of all.... 
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Small Cookeries for 
Small Cooks 


(Continued from page 17) 


would do. See, they have been turned 
upside down and iced all over. Let’s put 
our favors together: first, put each cup 
cake on a large cookie. Next, make a 
Halloween face on one side of each cup- 
cake, using tiny pieces of gumdrops for 
the features.” 

“Now we cut holes in the rest of the 
cookies to make the brims for the 
witches’ hats,” said Daisy Dean. “Are 
these the crowns?” she asked, as she 
picked up a box of empty cones. 

“Don’t they make fine pointed hats?” 
laughed Ann Beth. “But how do we 
make them stay together?” 

“Oh, I forgot,” Marjorie explained. 
“We put the cookie ring on the cup cake 
and then moisten the edge of the cone 
with this powdered-sugar icing, so it 
will stick to the cookie.” 

When the favors were all finished, the 
girls made potato salad. Here is the 
recipe: 

Potato Salad 
(This quantity serves six people) 
3 cupfuls cold, diced potatoes 
3 tomatoes, cut in small strips 

2 hard boiled eggs, chopped 

Y% cupful chopped celery 

salt to taste 

chopped sweet pickle 

mayonnaise, colored with orange coloring 

“This is something like the salad we 
made for our picnic,” said Daisy Dean, 
“only we’re putting more things in it, 
and the mayonnaise is colored.” 

“That’s all we have to do,” said Ann 
Beth. “We have sweet cider to drink,” 
she added. 

Don’t you wish that you could go to 
the party, see the children bob for ap- 
ples, play all the exciting games, and, 
best of all, see the three happy girls 
serve the refreshments they themselves 
have prepared? 
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A Charm for Friendship 


(Continued from page 10) 


myself in your way,” Dave explained, 
“because you came from the city, and 
perhaps wouldn’t want to be friends 
with a country boy. I’m glad I know 
how you feel about it. Can’t you come 
over? Ill show you my pets. I have 
a lookout up in the willow tree. I built 
it myself.” 

“Oh, good!” cried Enid. “Yes, I can, 
can’t I, Mother? I’ll come tomorrow. I 
want to show you my play room too. We 
can play by the willow when it’s bright, 
and in here when it’s stormy.” 

Mother said that just now they had 
better sit down with the family and have 
some supper. What plans they made, 
all through supper, for the days to come! 

Enid went to sleep that night with 
the pretty jack-o’-lantern on the table 
beside her bed. In her dreams she went 
on sowing hempseed around the straw 
stack, and looking over her shoulder to 
see a happy-looking friend following. 


rs) 


(Che Prayer of Faith 


Wee Wisdom readers can help themselves 
and others by saying this prayer. 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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LESSON 1, OCTOBER 2, 1932 


You will find the lesson for today in 
Matthew 6:5-15 and Timothy 3:14-17. 

There are so many lessons to be 
learned from these Bible texts that we 
shall be able to discuss only one of them 
here. Because much of the joy of life 
seems to be dependent upon’ forgiveness, 
we have chosen for our lesson the sen- 
tence, “Forgive us our debts, as we also 
have forgiven our debtors.” 


The word “debts,” as used in the 
prayer, means not only the money, but 
also obligations that we owe to others. 
We owe it to others to be kind and truth- 
ful and honest, to be fair and true in 
work and in play. 


Every time we speak a cross, ugly 
word to another we make a debt of love. 
If we take something that belongs to an- 
other, we make a debt of honesty. Ev- 
ery time we think an untrue thought 
about ourselves or others we make a debt 
of truth. 


Do I hear you asking how you can 
think untrue thoughts about yourselves? 
Let us talk about it a moment. Do you 
ever say, “I can’t,” when some one asks 
you to do something that you have never 
done before? Then if you try earnestly, 
do you not find that you can do it? For 
instance, when Teacher asks you to an- 
alyze a sentence, to bound a state, or 
to work a problem, do you ever say, “I 
can’t”? The next time this happens, re- 
member that God in you is all the knowl- 
edge you need, and think the truth about 
yourself. Say, “I can.” 


When some one asks you how you are, 
remember: “God is my health, I can’t 
be sick,” and think the truth about your- 
self. 

Perhaps you wonder why it is so nec- 
essary that we should forgive others. 
There are two reasons why forgiveness 
is most important. The first is that un- 
forgiving thoughts about others—jeal- 
ous, angry thoughts—poison our bodies 
and cause us to become ill. 

The second reason why we should for- 
give others is that forgiveness acts in 
two ways: it goes out from us and it 
comes back to us. God’s forgiveness 
comes to us only when our forgiveness 
goes out to others. 

The following thought will help us to 
forgive: 

I send out love, and nothing but love 
can come to me. 


ey 
We Choose Our Rulers 


LESSON 2, OCTOBER 9, 1932 


The Bible texts of the Sunday school 
lesson for today tell us two stories. The 
first text, Luke 2:40-52, tells the story 
of the boy Jesus’ discussing deep ques- 
tions with the religious teachers of His 
day in the temple of Jerusalem. The 
second text, Luke 10:38-42, tells the 
story of His visit in the home of Mary 
and Martha. 


You will enjoy reading both stories, 
but for our lesson here we have chosen 
the first story. 

Jesus went with His father and 
mother to Jerusalem for the feast of 
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the passover. For this feast great multi- 
tudes gathered in Jerusalem. When the 
feast was over and Joseph and Mary 
were returning to their homes, the roads 
were very crowded. They became sepa- 
rated from Jesus. For three days they 
searched among the crowds 
that had attended the pass- 
over feast. Finally, they 
found the boy in the temple, 
talking with the priests. 
They rebuked Him for hav- 
ing caused them so much 
worry, “And he went down 
with them and came to 
Nazareth; and He was sub- 
ject unto them.” 

This last sentence is the 
one sentence in the lesson 
that we should like to talk 
over with you. Do you un- 
derstand what it means to 
be subject to some one else? 
To be obedient to a person 
is to be subject to that one. 
We are subject to our fathers, our 
mothers, our teachers, or our guardians 
when we give them obedience, when 
we permit them to direct us and to gov- 
ern us. The people of a monarchy are 
subject to their king or queen, because 
they permit him or her to govern them. 
Jesus returned home with Mary and 
Joseph, and permitted them to guide 
and direct His life until He became a 
man and grew wise enough to direct 
Himself. 

We may be subject to things and hab- 
its as well as to people. I know a boy who 
is subject to the “whines.” He whines 
every time he is asked to run an errand 
or to do a little chore about the house. 
“Oh, why do I have to wash so often?” 
“Oh, let Sister do it.” “Why can’t 
Brother go?” he whines until I some- 
times think he is in grave danger of 
forgetting himself and saying, “Oh, let 
Brother go,” when he is asked to go 
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Jesus, the lad. 
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on a hike or an all-day picnic. 
All of us are subject to something or 
somebody, but we can choose to whom 
or what we shall be subject. The fol- 
lowing thought may be helpful: 
I choose only the good and the true. 


Loving God 


LESSON 3, OCTOBER 16, 1932 


The Bible text for this 
lesson gives us the choice 
of three stories. We have 
chosen the second one, 
which you will find in Deut. 
6:4-9. 

In the days of the ancient 
Hebrews, Jehovah spoke 
very clearly and plainly in 
the hearts and minds of His 
leaders, judges, and proph- 
ets. In the lesson for to- 
day, Moses is giving the 
children of Israel the mes- 
sage that Jehovah gave to him. He won 
the attention of his hearers with the 
trumpeting call, “Hear, O Israel.” 
After telling them that Our God 
is one, Jehovah, he said, “And thou 
shalt love Jehovah thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy might.” Hundreds of years later, 
Jesus Christ gave the Pharisees the same 
message, when He told them that the 
first and great commandment was, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind.” 

Moses told the Hebrews that they 
should teach their children to love God; 
that they should talk about Him in their 
homes and when they met one another 
upon the streets. In order that they 
might never forget the laws that Je- 
hovah had given them, the Hebrews 
made little leather boxes containing 
these laws written on parchment. Dur- 
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ing their morning prayers they wore 
these little boxes bound on their fore- 
heads and on their left arms. Moses’ 
instruction to the people was that they 
should bind the law to their hands and 
as a frontlet between their eyes, and 
that they should also write it upon the 
doorposts of their houses and upon their 
gates. 

Centuries later Paul wrote to the He- 
brews, giving them this message from 
the Father: 

“T will put my laws on their heart, 
And upon their mind also will I write 
them.” 

The meaning of all this is that only 
that which comes from our hearts and 
our minds has any value. To love God 
is to love all that is beautiful and good 
and true. We may write, “I love you,” 
on slips of paper and place them on our 
desks, in our books, on our 
dressers, on our walls; but 
if we cannot look at broth- 
ers and sisters and play- 
mates and truly say in our 
hearts, “I love you,” we are 
not loving God. 

To every one that we 
meet this week let us say 
silently : 

I love you. 


Home Work 


LESSON 4, OCTOBER 23, 1932 


The subject of the lesson 
for today, as given in your 
Sunday school quarterlies, 
is: “Problems of the Mod- 
ern Home.” We hope that 
all of you are attending Sunday school 
somewhere. If you are, perhaps this 
lesson will help you to understand bet- 
ter the lesson that your teacher gives 
you. The Bible texts for the lesson are: 
Josh. 24:14, 15; Eph. 6:1-9. 
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Our subject sounds difficult, but it 
really is one that we are all interested 
in, because all of us live in homes. 

There are many kinds of homes, but 
all have problems that are much alike. 

Do I see you puckering your brows 
as you try to think what the problems of 
the home are? Let us name some of 
them. Perhaps the greatest problem of 
all is learning to live together. Learn- 
ing to love one another; learning to give 
and take; learning to know the differ- 
ence between what belongs to you and 
what belongs to others; learning to help 
one another; learning to forgive and to 
forget slights and hurts; learning to 
know that the other person is just as 
eager and as willing to do what is right 
as we are—all these are a part of the 
big problem of learning to live together. 
And all these are problems of the mod- 
ern home. 

There is one way to solve 
all the problems we have 
mentioned, and that way is 
by keeping our hearts so 
full of love that there is no 
room left in them for self- 
ishness. If our hearts are 
full of love, we shall be glad 
to give to others and to re- 
ceive whatever they may de- 
sire to give us; we shall 
want the love and the good 
will of playmates more than 
we want the things that 
belong to them; we shall 
not feel slights and hurts. 
Have you noticed how much 
easier your school work is 
when you have prepared 
your home work carefully? 
The same rule works in regard to your 
home problems. If you learn the lessons 
of love in your home, you will find it 
much easier to get along with people 
outside your home. 

Keep the following thought in mind: 
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I help to make my home a happy one. 
@ 
The “Prohibit” Family 
LESSON 5, OCTOBER 30, 1932 


The word “prohibition” comes from 
the “prohibit” family. Of course you 
know that there are word families. In 
the “prohibit” family are prohibit, pro- 
hibition, prohibitionism, prohibitionist, 
and prohibitive. Prohibit, the head of 
this family, means “to forbid, to prevent, 
to hinder.” 

The Sunday school lesson for today is 
a temperance lesson. You will find the 
text in Rom. 13:1-7; Gal. 6:7-10. 

Several years ago the people of the 
United States made a law for themselves. 
This law is called the prohibition law, 
and it forbids the making, selling, or 
drinking of intoxicating liquor. Of 
course you know what the word “for- 
bid” means. If Brother, who does not 
know how to swim, wants to go swim- 
ming alone and Mother says, “No,” she 
is prohibiting his going. 

If Brother could understand that it is 
not wise or safe for him, in the absence 
of his instructor, to go into the water 
without knowing how to swim, it would 
not be necessary for Mother to prohibit 
his going. 

Laws are made to help others con- 
trol us until we are wise and strong 
enough to control ourselves. When you 
learn to control your temper, it will no 
longer be necessary that Mother help 
you to control it by sending you to your 
room when you become angry. When 
you learn to share generously with 
others Mother will not find it necessary 
to divide candy and apples and play- 
things between you and your playmates. 
We must have laws that prohibit us 
from doing things that will injure others 
until we learn to control ourselves. 

The following thought will be helpful: 

I think carefully before I speak or act. 
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Anne’s Talisman 
(Continued from page 15) 


thinking that last spring she had been 
in a great city school with two thou- 
sand schoolmates. Now there were but 
nineteen pupils altogether, and oh, joy! 
four of them were Indians. One In- 
dian was a girl about Anne’s size. There 
were two smaller Indian boys and one 
older boy. The four Indians sat together 
on one side of the room. The other 
children were the sons and daughters of 
the ranchers who had the great fruit 
ranches along the river. 

Miss Ellery began to take down the 
names and to arrange the children in 
classes. Anne listened intently when 
Miss Ellery came to the Indians! 

“Nampeyo Suntsi,” murmured the girl 
in a sweet voice. 

Anne fairly hugged herself. What a 
beautiful name that was! 

“Henry Gomalo,” said the big boy. 
That was disappointing, but Anne 
learned later that many of the Indians 
now give their children American names. 
In some of the pueblos, however, nearly 
all the names are Spanish. 

“Hual Suntsi,” and “Estan Suntsi,” 
said the two little boys. They were 
Nampeyo’s brothers. 

Miss Ellery could easily grade the 
children that had been in city schools 
the year before; but she had to ask the 
others to read selections that she gave, 
so that she could gauge their progress. 
Anne was thrilled again when Nampeyo 
was given a seat in her class next to her. 
For Nampeyo read well. 

Anne was quite surprised at that. She 
had been prepared to find that the In- 
dians could not talk English at all. 

(To be continued) 
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“You’re not supposed 
to climb into the tub, 
Kegs. Just stick in your 
head.” Red .laughed as 
the indignant Kegs lifted 
his dripping head from 
the water. 

“Tf you know so much 
about it, why don’t you 
get an apple?” he sputtered. 

The Spartans were having a Hallow- 
een party at David’s house, and were 
bobbing for apples in a tub of water in 
the kitchen. 

“I can get one before you do,” chal- 
lenged Red. Both boys plunged their 
heads into the water and the heads came 
sharply together. Two red faces came 
quickly into view. 

“Why don’t you look where you’re go- 
ing?” Red asked angrily. 

“How can I look when my head is un- 
der water? Besides, you bumped into 
me.” 

“You two don’t know how funny you 
look with water dripping off your hair.” 
Coralee laughed. 

“Let’s all go out to the barn and try 
our fortunes,” David suggested quickly 
to soothe two ruffled tempers. 

“What are we supposed to do out 
there?” Coralee wanted to know. 

“We’re to climb up into the loft back- 
ward with a candle and a mirror,” ex- 
plained Cousin Bob, “and the first thing 


Halloween Fortunes 


that we see in the mirror will be our for- 
tune.” 

“T have the lantern,” 
“Come on!” 

“But I thought we were to carry a 
candle,” objected Cousin Bob. 

“The lantern is to light us out to the 
barn,” David explained. 

“Here are a mirror and a flash light,” 
David’s mother offered. “I think the 
flash light will be easier to manage than 
a candle, and safer.” 

“Now we'll all stand in the doorway 
of the barn,” said David. “Who’s go- 
ing up first?” 

“TI will,” Chink offered. 

“Here are the mirror and the flash 
light. Go ahead!” said Red. 

“Aren’t you all coming to the foot of 
the ladder with me?” asked Chink. 

“No,” said Cousin Bob. “That might 
spoil the fortune. Each one must go 
into the barn and up the ladder alone. 
When he gets to the top, he turns around 
and holds the mirror up over one shoul- 
der and flashes the light over the other.” 

“The very first thing that you see will 
tell your fortune,” added Red. 

“We must all be quiet,” Coralee 
warned, “so we won’t scare away the 
fortune-telling fairies.” 

So Chink walked into the dark barn 
alone. When he reached the ladder he 
put the flash light into his pocket and 
began to climb. The gang in the door- 


said David. 
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way giggled softly. 
Chink gained the 
top of the ladder 
and sat down on the 
floor of the loft. 
Then he raised the 
mirror and snapped 
on the light quickly. 
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to paint pictures or 
own fine horses,” 
she said as she came 
back. “I saw that 
picture of the three 
horses’ heads.” 
“Maybe you’re go- 
ing to be a jockey,” 


The loft was dark 
and lonely. Look- 
ing into the mirror, 
Chink shouted, “Oh, boy! That’s a keen 
fortune!” and scrambled hurriedly down 
the ladder. 

“What was it?” 

“What did you see, Chink?” 

“TI saw a trunk, and that’s a sign that 
I’m going to travel,” said Chink hap- 
pily. 

“You might be a baggage man,” Andy 
suggested. 

“Go on up and see what your fortune 
is,” Chink urged him. 


Andy took the mirror and flash light, 
and started up the ladder. When he re- 
joined the group, he was chuckling. 

“T saw an old pair of high overshoes,” 


he told them. 
cold country.” 

“Let me go,” said Red. Eagerly he 
climbed the ladder, and the Spartans 
soon heard a wild shout of joy. 

“I’m going to be an airplane pilot,” 
called Red as he clambered down. 

“Who says so?” questioned Kegs. 

“That wasn’t from anything he saw. 
That’s just what he wants to be,” ac- 
cused Coralee. 

“I did too see it,” insisted Red. “I 
saw that model airplane of David’s. I’m 
going to fly! It’s as plain as day!” 

“Say, that old model never would fly,” 
laughed Kegs. 

“Well, the fairies had to use what was 
there, didn’t they?” Red flung at him. 

“I’m next. Give me the things,” said 
Coralee impatiently. 

“Well, I don’t know whether I’m going 


“I guess I’m going to a 


“You bumped into me.” 


grinned Kegs. 

“Why don’t you 
go up next, Kegs?” 
Cousin Bob asked him. 

Kegs took the mirror and the light, 
and puffed his way up the ladder. Soon 
the Spartans heard a protesting groan. 

“Oh, I might have known it. Say, 
gang! won’t you let me try again?” he 
called. “I saw a hoe and I don’t want 
to hoe all my life.” 

“Let’s give him another try,” laughed 
David. 

“Well, take another try,” called Andy. 

They heard Kegs moving about for a 
moment, and then there was no sound. 

“Hi, Kegs! No fair picking out your 
fortune,” called Red. Kegs did not an- 
swer. The gang waited in silence. 

“Kegs, what do you see?” asked Cora- 
lee. Still no sound. 

“IT wonder why he doesn’t answer?” 

“He’s trying to fool us,” guessed Red. 

“Let’s slip up there and scare him,” 
whispered Cousin Bob. 

They quietly crept toward the ladder. 
Once up, they flashed the lantern around 
the loft. Kegs was nowhere to be seen. 

“He’s hiding,” said Red. 

“We'll find you, Kegs.” David began 
looking into corners and behind boxes. 

The Spartans fell silent. The only 
noise was the hoot of a barn owl and 
the swish of a tree against the shed. 

“Where could he have gone?” Coralee 
asked in a small voice. 

“He might have gone down the lad- 
der before we came up,” said Chink. 

“We would have heard him,” said 
David. 
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“It’s sort of spooky up here,” said 
Red, looking quickly about. “This is 
Halloween, you know—ghosts and 
things,” he added. 

“Why, Red Sloan, you don’t really be- 
lieve in ghosts do you?” Coralee was sur- 
prised. 

“Well, no, not exactly, but something 
has happened to Kegs, and I’ve heard of 
witches riding brooms on Halloween.” 

“Halloween is really a holy time, and 
there are only good fairies out,” said 
Coralee. “But it is funny about Kegs.” 

Again the owl sent his queer, lonely 
call into the night, and the leaves 
brushed slowly and softly, like footfalls 
or trailing robes, on the shed roof. 

“What’s that?” came in a_ hoarse 
whisper from Red. He was staring at 
a large old-fashioned trunk in the shad- 
ows of the loft. As the Spartans 
watched—hardly breathing—the lid 
slowly lifted and a white object rose 
higher and higher. It seemed to have 
neither head nor arms, but pushed stead- 
ily against the lid. For one frozen mo- 
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ment the Spartans stood gazing spell- 
bound, then Coralee gave a piercing 
scream. The gang with one accord 
made for the ladder. 

“Hi! Don’t break your necks. It’s 
only me,” called a familiar voice. David 
swung the lantern toward the trunk. 

“Kegs!”’ cried six voices in chorus. 

“Help me get out of this thing, what- 
ever it is,” begged Kegs, and Coralee 
ran to help him discard a huge old- 
fashioned white ruffled petticoat. 

“TI got in there to hide from you,” he 
explained, “and I held the lid up a little 
for air. Then David walked over to- 
ward me, and I let the lid down and 
burrowed under the clothes. When I 
came up that was over my head.” 

“It’s a good thing that I don’t believe 
in ghosts,” said Red, “or I might have 
been frightened.” 

“You may not believe in them,” 
laughed Kegs, “but when I got my head 
out I saw you knocking everybody else 
down getting to the ladder.” 

“Oh, I was going down anyway,” said 
Red grandly. 


The Spartans stood gazing 
spellbound. 
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Suggestions for Parents 


“A man is literally what he thinks.” Therefore he can change himself, his 
life, and his circumstances by directing his thoughts along new channels. But 
first he must become acquainted with certain laws of Being; he needs to learn 
that there is a purpose in life with which he must codperate, if he is to change 
his life from discord to harmony, from unhappiness to peace. The three Unity 
periodicals described below bring a message of inspiration to those who earnest- 
ly desire to change the conditions of their life and circumstances. 


UNITY 


Unity magazine is devoted 
to the attainment of harmony 
in mind, body, and affairs, in 
accordance with the practical 
teaching of Jesus Christ. 


Are you troubled about your 
supply—your food, clothing, 
shelter? Do you wish better 
health or success? Unity can 
help you to direct your 
thoughts toward the accom- 
plishment of your desire. 


Published once a month, 
Unity carries in each issue in- 
spirational articles, helps from 
Silent Unity, true instances of 
answered prayer, and a meta- 
physical interpretation of the 
International Bible lessons 
for the month. Charles Fill- 
more, one of Unity School’s 
founders, writes regularly for 
this magazine. 


Subscribe for Unity, and let 
it be the means of awakening 
you to a new consciousness of 
life, health, and joy. 


WEEKLY UNITY 


You can reap big returns in peace, health, 
happiness, and plenty, by investing a few 
minutes of your time now and then in the 
reading of Weekly Unity. 

This eight-page periodical brings, in con- 
densed form, a teaching that is both in- 
spirational and practical. Contributors to 
Weekly Unity are writers and teachers of 
authority who have proved what practical 
Christianity can do for mankind. 

Articles, poems, a weekly letter from Si- 
lent Unity, a page recording true instances 
of answered prayer, and a weekly article by 
Lowell Fillmore—these are the outstanding 
features of Weekly Unity. Let it bring 
you regularly its helpful message. 


UNITY DAILY WORD 


Unity Daily Word is helping many persons 
to realize that the present is rich in oppor- 
tunities to bring their good into manifesta- 
tion. 

This pocket-sized periodical carries a page 
lesson for every day, beginning with a 
thought for silent meditation, and ending 
with the Bible verse that inspired the 
thought. Intervening paragraphs explain 
the lesson in detail. Constructive articles 
and inspirational poems are featured in 
this magazine. 

Unity Daily Word is published monthly. 
Let it come to you regularly and help you 
to put the joy of living into your daily ex- 
istence. 


The pricé of each Unity periodical is $1.50 a year. 


Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Cold, indoor days will 
soon be here; so let’s sort 
over the play box we put away last 
spring, and see what we can find to build 
things with. Here are some blocks and 
some spools, a bag of marbles, and look 
—some button molds! 

With two button molds we can make 
a tiny yo-yo that will spin just as well 
as any big one you can buy. First, get 
a match stick; it just fits the hole in 
the button mold. Now pry open that 
old bottle of glue—there should be a lit- 
tle left—and moisten the match stick 
with it. Next, press the stick through the 
holes in the button molds, leaving the flat 
surfaces of the molds about one eighth 
of an inch apart. (See figure A.) When 
the glue is well dried, cut off the match 
ends protruding from either side. A 
piece of twisted crochet thread makes 
the best yo-yo string. Mother will give 
you two or three feet of this. Make 


a slip noose in one end of the thread, 


CAn Afternoon with Your Play Box 


By LAURENCE FULLER 


put it around the match 
stick in the center of the 
yo-yo, and pull it tight. Tie a finger loop 
in the other end, and your yo-yo is com- 
plete. 

With four button molds, the inside 
part of a penny match box, and two 
match sticks, you can make a small 
wagon. Using an ice pick or a sharp 
nail, make holes through the sides of the 
box near each end and close to the bot- 
tom. Push the match sticks through these 
holes, twisting them around several 
times, so that they will turn freely. 
Press button molds on the four ends of 
the two matches. If the molds are glued 
on and the match ends neatly trimmed 
off, the wagon will be stronger and will 
look much better. MHairpins, bent as 
shown in the illustration, may be used 
as wagon tongues, or to form connec- 
tions in making a train of cars. 

A piece of stiff paper or light card- 

(Please turn to page 42) 
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Meee FIRST thing that the little ap- 
ple remembered was being a tiny 
pink bud. Then one day the pink bud 
opened into a pink-and-white blossom ; 
but it faded, and one by one the tinted 
petals fell to the orchard grass. 

“My lovely petals!” cried the little 
apple. “How can I let them go?” 

“Wait,” whispered the wind. “They 
are not lost. Remember always how 
pink and white they were.” 

The little apple grew round and green. 
He swung happily on his branch, wait- 
ing as the wind had told him to do. 
Over the orchard floated great white 
clouds in the blue summer sky. 

“How white the clouds are!” thought 
the little apple. “But the wind blows 
them all away. If only I could keep one 
to look at.” 

“You don’t really lose them,” said 
the wind. “Keep on remembering how 
white they were.” 

When sunset came the little apple 
looked off toward the west and saw the 
red in the western sky. 

“What a wonderful color!” cried the 
little apple. “I wish it would stay there 
in the sky, but it always fades away 
when night comes.” 

“Don’t fret,” said the wind. “Rock 
in the sunshine and grow, and be glad 
that you saw so many sunsets.” 

The little apple grew so full of 
juice that his skin stretched 
smooth and tight, and the sun- 
shine made him ripe and mellow. 
The small girl who lived in the 
house next to the orchard came 
out and played under the 
apple tree. She saw the 
apple hanging on _ his 
branch, and said, “Oh, what 
a fine apple! I want that 
one for my very own.” 

“When it is ripe you may Wicca 
pick it,”’ said her mother, so 
the small girl and the ap- 
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On 


The Apple that |& 


By JOYCE 


ple both waited for it to get ripe. 

“T wish that she knew about the lovely 
blossom dress that I wore in the spring,” 
said the little apple, “and I should like 
to tell her how white the clouds were, 
and how red the sunset sky can be. Per- 
haps, if I wait as the wind said, I may 
have a chance.” 

As it rocked on its branch in the quiet 
evening, the little apple looked up 
through the twilight at the evening sky. 
There shone something very soft and 
bright. 

“The evening star!’’ said the little ap- 
ple. “If only it would stay there all 
night, so that I might see it twinkle as I 
hang here! But it stays so short a time.” 

“Be contented,” said the wind. “En- 
joy it while you can, and remember how 
clear and bright it 
was.” 
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‘Remembered 


ALLISON 


So the little apple kept growing all the 
time, and remembering the beautiful 
things that it had known. One day the 
small girl came running out and saw it, 
and she cried, ““My apple is ripe. Now 
I may pick it.” 

She reached up and pulled the apple 
gently from its twig, and carried it in 
to show to her mother. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed the little apple. “I 
wonder if she will know about all my 
beautiful secrets, and if she will care 
about them?” ‘ 

The small girl held the apple carefully 
in her hands. 

“See my pretty apple, Mother,” she 
cried. “How rosy its cheeks are! 
They’re as red as the sky is at sunset.” 

“Why—she does know!” said the lit- 

tle apple, much sur- 
prised. 
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Then the small girl took a knife and 
cut the apple through, not up and down, 
but crosswise. 

“How white it is inside!” she said. 
“It makes me think of the white clouds 
that floated in the blue sky this summer.” 

“She remembered the clouds, too,” 
said the apple, much pleased. 

Then the small girl pointed to the 
center of the apple. 

“There’s a star in the middle,” she 
said. “It makes me think of the bright 
evening star that comes out just after 
sunset.” 

“She loves that star, too,” thought 
the little apple, with a happy sigh. “Still, 
there’s one thing that she’s forgotten, 
but that was so far away in the spring 
that I can’t expect her to remember it.” 

Then the small girl’s mother took up 
the knife. 

“The apple has one more secret,’”’ she 
said. 

She cut a slice from the apple, as thin 
as the knife could make it, and held it 
up to the light. The small girl looked 
closely, then she saw a faint line around 
the star in the center. It went in five 
lovely curves and made her think of 
something pink and white that she had 
seen in the spring. 

“How lovely!” she said very softly. 
“It’s the apple blossom!” 

The little apple was contented 
at last. 

“So that was what the wind 
meant,” it said to itself. “When 
things are lovely they just can’t 
slip away, because we keep on 
remembering them.” 

Now, whenever the little 
girl cuts into an apple, she 
always thinks of the eve- 
ning star, the fleecy clouds, 
the red sunset, and the 
pink-and-white blossoms. 
She is grateful because 
they all help to give her 
lovely apples. 
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An Afternoon with 
Your Play Box 


(Continued from page 39) 


board, cut and fitted into the wagon box 
as shown in figure C, makes a covered 
wagon. A smart sport roadster may 
also be made with the same materials. 
Only, this time, leave the cover on the 
match box. With a sharp knife or scis- 
sors cut a slit across the cover and along 
the sides, then bend this piece up for the 
wind shield, as in figure D. Trim down 
the back of the box for the stream line. 
The wheels are then put on the same as 
for the wagon. Roll the folded piece 
under and bend the back of the box out 
for the rumble seat. 
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Let’s Go A-Nutting 


(Continued from page 23) 


filling are oh, so good! The ice cream 
may be sprinkled with chopped nuts. 
In one corner of the room is the “Magic 
Nut Tree,” which may be a gay 
autumn branch planted in a jardiniere 
or pail, or a clothes tree to which 
branches are wired. From the boughs, 
by yellow or red ribbon, hang big, 
brown nuts. Every guest is curious, 
and each one is invited to take a nut 
from the tree. Behold! the big, round 
nuts are popcorn balls, wrapped first 
in paraffin paper, then in brown crépe 
paper. 

Blue-and-gold weather is here; so let’s 
go a-nutting! 
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Now is the time to subscribe for Wee 


Wisdom, and have it come to you eight 
months for $1. Show Mother the coupon 
below, and ask her to help you fill it in. 
Then place it in an envelope, together 
with $1. Direct it to Unity School of 
Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Missouri, and drop it into the nearest 
mail box. As soon as we get your letter, 
we will start Wee Wisdom on its way to 
you. 
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I did a secret deed today; 
It made me very glad. 
I shared my lunch with Sue, because 


A dog ate all she had. 


As we walked home this afternoon— 
My secret joy and J— 

A bluebird sang his sweetest song, 
Perched in a tree near by. 


“T know the reason you are glad,” 
He softly sang to me. 

“T saw you share your lunch with Sue, 
Too-woo, too-wit, too-wee.” 
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Daintily, the little French children of were made of silk and satin in shades 
long ago danced the minuet to the lovely of blue, pink, lavender, and gold. Color 
music of flute and cello. Their clothes the picture in these tints. 
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UST suppose that your 

father should come 
home some night and say that the Gov- 
ernment was giving away farms to peo- 
ple who needed them and that your 
whole family were moving to another 
state: wouldn’t you be excited? 

About forty-three years ago a great 
many fathers did go home and tell their 
families that very thing. This story is 
about the climax of American pioneer- 
ing and the settlement of one of Amer- 
ica’s last frontiers—Oklahoma. 

It happened in this way, As rail- 
roads were built across the continent, 
settlers came and fenced off the open 
range, so that the great herds of buf- 
faloes that roamed the country were 
forced to leave the plains. Everywhere 
the buffaloes were pursued and hunted, 
until at last very few were left. The 
Indians, who depended upon the buf- 
faloes for food, clothing, and shelter, 
did not know what to do. One tribe 
after another made treaties with the 
Government, and, in exchange for their 
lands in various parts of the country, 
received other lands or reservations in 
the Indian Territory and Oklahoma. 

The name Oklahoma comes from two 
Choctaw Indian words: okla, meaning 
“people,” and homma or humma, mean- 
ing “red.” Hence Oklahoma means “the 
land of the red people.” At last most of 
the tribes in the United States were al- 
lotted lands of their own, and still many 
thousands of acres were unassigned. 
The Government bought these surplus 
lands from the tribes, and the President 
issued a proclamation stating that the 
lands would be opened for settlement at 
twelve o’clock noon, April 12, 1889. 

As the time drew near, thousands of 
people gathered along the borders of the 
territory. They came from every state 
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The Land of the Red People 
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in the Union — people 
from all classes: farmers, 
doctors, merchants, and laborers. Thou- 
sands of women and children were in the 
throng. 

Promptly at noon guns were fired as 
a signal that the settlers could move 
across the line. The race began. This 
race was one of the most thrilling events 
in the history of the West. Thousands 
of people rode horses. Other thousands 
took their families in buggies, buck- 
boards, or wagons. All sorts of con- 
veyances were seen, and many people 
even made the “run” on foot. When 
one reached a spot that he liked, he drove 
stakes into the ground and posted no- 
tices claiming the land as his own. 

On the morning of April 12, Okla- 
homa was a quiet wilderness; before 
nightfall towns were laid out, and the 
silence was broken by the noise of many 
people settling themselves in their 
strange new homes. The next day men 
were plowing their own fields in the new 
country. 

That fall cowboys “rounded up” herds 
of Texas longhorns on the range where 
the wild, humpbacked cattle of the In- 
dians had been used to grazing. 

Oklahoma is still the home of the In- 
dians. There they have “learned to 
walk the white man’s path.” Although 
many of the Indian tribes still receive 
payments from the Government, in 
many cases this money is owed the In- 
dians as part of the purchase price of 
their lands. 


Table Blessing 


Father, we thank Thee for this 
food. 
Teach us to use it for our good. 


WEE WISDOM 


Fold cowboy as Sndicated and 


paste together to points marked xx. 


Cut on heavy lines. 
Fold om dotted l?nes. 
Make the two folds in 
the top of the bugey. Fold 
Seat back inside the bugpy 


and paste one piece over 
\. the other as indicated. 
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“Suffer the little 


Ohe Children’s Frie) 


JESUS was a friend to all children. 
mothers brought their children to Him to be blessed, 
the disciples tried to send them away, but Jesus said: 


Once, when some 


children to come unto me; forbid 


them not: for to such belongeth the kingdom of God.” 
Then He took the children in His arms and blessed them. 
Se = Jesus is as much your friend as He was the friend of 
those children of long ago. 


Shouldn’t you like to know 


more about this loving Friend; to learn how you can 
grow to be like Him? This is what Sunday school is for—to teach children 


nity Ounaay 


will be a help to you in studying the 
life of Jesus as well as the lives of 
other persons in the Bible. On the 
very first page of the leaflet the lesson 
is told in story form, making it easy 
for you to learn what the lesson is 
trying to teach. Inside the leaflet 
there is always an interesting story 


how to be happy and loving and kind, just as Jesus was. 


» 


SCHOOL Leal 
about something in the lesson that will 
help you to remember it. 

On the back of the leafiet the les- 
son story is told in a simple way 
for your younger brother or sister. 
On this page there is also a Bible 
picture to color. Other features are 
a memory verse to be learned and a 
prayer to be used all through the week. 


A year’s subscription to Unity Sun- 
day School Leaflet, fifty-two issues, 
costs only 


$1 


Tell Mother about this. 


We shall be glad to enter a subscription for you 


at her request. Just fill in the blank below, and send it to us, together with $1. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 


917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send me the Unity Sunday School Leaflet 


for one year. 


My name 


Address 


I am inclosing $1 to pay for my order. 
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“NOON 


Good words will make 
The day seem bright, 
Though clouds may hide 
The warm sunlight. 


g 
Q 


I’ll choose my thoughts 
To match the day: 
Of joy, for gold; 
Of peace, for gray. 


Love a blanket 
Soft will be 

To hold, infold, 
And comfort me. 


PILLOWS 
| MORNING 
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